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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, é&c. ? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Is there a charge made at the door? If so, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

IIL. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are requiged for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains? < 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vicest Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally? 

VII. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise! 

VIII. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of theday? What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing! Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained? 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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THE WARD TRIAL. 


In our last number we took a rapid view of this trial, and 
promised a practical and moral use of its incidents. Per- 
haps there never has been a more aggravated murder; and 
there certainly has been no verdict for a long time that has 
created so much surprise and dissatisfaction. ‘There is but 
one opinion. The trial is ended. The man-slayer is at 
large. Wherever he goes, he is despised of men. Let us, 
then, derive such lessons from the terrible deed as may be 
useful to the community. There are, at least, eight moral 
lessons to be enforced from the history of this case: — 

I. That high social position should never be allowed to 
interfere with the true ends of justice. * 

II. That the death-penalty too often prevents just ver- 
dicts. 

lil. That no community should encourage the wearing 
of deadly weapons. 

IV. That there must be a more thorough home educa- 
tion. 

V. That there should be more respect for school teachers. 

VI. That Slavery corrupts our Judiciary, and tends only 
to murder and rapine. 


VIL. That a strict guard should be placed upon our 
passions. 
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VIII. That the world itself becomes a prison to the man- 
slayer. 

Many other points present themselves to the moralist. 
We do sincerely hope, that, while we justly censure the 
court that pronounced such an unjust verdict, and follow 
the criminal with indignation, that we may, at the same 
time, remember to look into our own families, and 
especially into our own bosoms, and see that the spirit of 
crime is not often too rife there. 

Our space will not allow us to enter minutely into each 
of these statements. Such a work belongs partly to the 
pulpit. 

I. A high social position had great influence in this case. 
The object of law is not simply to hold the weak and 
impotent in its grasp; for then it becomes itself impotent. 
It should be made to reach the high, the influential, and the 
powerful. Yet, how often is the law violated, and the of- 
fender escapes with impunity! What a difference is made 
between the rich swindler and the poor thief!* The law 
should be brought sternly to bear equally on all classes. 
In all penalties we should remember that the true end of 
punishment is reformation. We need a system of impartial 
justice, reaching up to the very highest class of society, and 
down to the very lowest. Birth, talent, nor wealth, should 
be allowed to have any influence. It has been said, that — 


‘Plate sin with gold, 
And the str@ng lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.’ 


Il. There is another view to be taken in this case; one 
perhaps where we shall honestly differ from a large 
majority. But we have been on the unpopular side so 
long, that we shall not suppress any thought for the sake of 
an approving smile. ‘Truth is worth more than all else 
beside; and he who has it ‘is doubly armed.’ The death- 
penalty must be abolished. It is frightful to look over the 


* A man has just been sentenced to the Penitentiary in Indiana for two 
years, charged with stealing a turkey ! > 
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Criminal Calendar, and see how many rogues go ‘ unwhipt 
of justice,” in consequence of this statute." Every plea is 
presented: somnambulism, insanity, and a thousand others. 
Legal quibbles are raised; juries are perplexed;} a false 
sympathy is created. In short, human ingenuity has been 
taxed to the utmost by judge and jury to find some way to 
avoid this penalty. So many were the efforts of this kind 
even in our enlightened commonwealth, that the Attorney- 
General Austin well remarked : — 


‘That, in the present state of society, it is no longer an 
abstract question, whether capital punishment is right, but 
whether it be practicable; and that there is good reason to 
believe, that punishment for crime would more certainly follow 


the commission, if the Legislature should further abrogate the 
penalty of death.’ 


The editor of the Louisville Journal says : — 


‘ That few or no instances of violence in open day, resulting in 
death, are capitally punished, either in Kentucky, or any other 
portion of the South or South-west.’ 


We do not believe the criminal should go at large. 
Society, either wilfully or innocently, mistakes us on that 
point. We demand protection, not extermination. When 
it can be shown that the death-penalty makes life or 
property more sacred, we will quietly submit to its enforce- 
ment. Fortunately for us, we can now begin to refer to our 
own country. ‘Take the three States: Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. ‘Will any man say that life and 
property are not as sacred there as in Massachusetts, where, 
at this moment, there are five criminals under sentence of 
death? If any one doubts the security of either, let him 


* The ‘True Delta’ says that though there is, on an average, a murder 
committed in New Orleans every twelve hours, there have been but two 
convictions for the crime in eight years. 

t ‘Observe that juryman in a blue coat,’ said one of the judges of the 
Old Bailey to Judge Nares. ‘Do you see him?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, there will 
be no conviction of murder to-day.’ The observation was confirmed by the 


fact. — Works of Jeremy Bentham, vol. i. p. 450. Edinburgh, 1843. 
VOL, VI. 45 
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take a practical test, easily understood by business-men. 
Let him go to the insurance offices, and ask whether it 
costs any more to insure life or property in either of those 
States, than in Massachusetts. The man who should ask 
such a question on ’Change would be laughed at for his 
credulity. Let men be consistent then, and not deny their 
own experience. So long as the punishment of death is 
incorporated into our criminal code, murderers will go at 
large; and, worse than that, the innocent will suffer un- 
justly." 

Ili. No community should encourage the wearing of 
deadly weapons. We have not the law of Kentucky before 
us; but custom often bids defiance to all law. Ward went 
armed to the school-house. What his usual practice was, 
of course we do not know. But he lived where deadly 
weapons are carried, and where duels are fought. Bowie- 
knives and pistols furnish a poor education for a com- 
munity. In some of the States, laws have been enacted 
against their use. The Ward family, undoubtedly, encou- 
raged their children to carry arms whenever they imagined 
that it was necessary for their own defence. The law kills. 
Why not the individual? The law deliberately, as in our 
own State and in Maine, takes a year to build a gallows, 
and then coolly murders its victim.{ True philosophy 
teaches that violence begets violence, and that men are 
never so likely to commit murder as when armed with the 
very weapons prepared for its perpetration. Had Ward 
gone to the school-house unarmed, and asked an explana- 
tion, we should not now probably have been recording upon 
the pages of our journal the details of one of the darkest 
incidents in legal or human annals. 

IV. There must be a proper education at home. In 
visiting criminals, we have traced out, in the most careful 
manner, the various causes of crime. Bad books, bad 


* See Essays on the Punishment of Death. By the Editor. 

+ Maine ought, in justice to be excused; for she has had a criminal in 
her State Prison for over twelve years under sentence of death, and yet 
bides her time! 
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associates, intemperance, are among the prominent causes. 
There is another cause, more hidden, and often overlooked. 
It is at home. ‘In almost every case of juvenile offence 
which came under my observation,’ says the Chaplain of 
the Preston House of Correction,‘ the cause has been in the 
ignorance, neglect, drunkenness, and too often in the bru- 
tality, of the parents.’* We had, at one time, five criminals 
under our charge in the Tombs at New York, sentenced to 
death for murder. One cause of their crime was disobe- 
dience to parents. Of course we cannot enter the domestic 
circle. Home is a sacred place. We are to look here for a 
large share of what yet remains of earthly quiet and com- 
fort. It is a bright and illuminated spot in the surrounding 
darkness. Whoever shall invade it is like the serpent in 
the garden of Eden. If there is one arrow in the quiver of 
the Almighty sharper than all the rest, it will be transfixed 
in the heart of him who invades the domestic circle with 
the pestiferous breath of adultery. Ward was brought up 
under bad influences. It is evident from the history of the 
family. One incident alone, of a very serious domestic 
character, was not long since spread before a gossipping 
public. We allude to the marriage of Sallie Ward to 
Abbott Lawrence, Jun., of Boston. It was called the Law- 
rence Divorce case of 1850. We have no wish to bring out 
the disgusting details, any further than to show, that the 
spirit that dictated the letters that passed between Mrs. 
Ward and Sallie, only thirty-three days after marriage, 
would easily incite a younger member of the family to 
deeds of violence. It is too ridiculous that domestic 
quietude should have been broken up by a little paint! 
But it is the small things in this life that often do the most 
mischief. A word, and all is over. The Apostle, in his 
quaint way, has expressed the thought, ‘ Behold, how great 
a matter a little fire kindleth!’ The stealing of a bucket 
from a well set Europe in a war. A traveller remarked, 
that, while in the burning sands of India, he could keep off 


* House of Correction Report, p. 182. 
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the lions; but he could not avoid the musquitos! Our 
readers must not blame us, nor think we soil our pages, if 
we give a single paragraph from the correspondence : — 


‘I am going to write you a real war-letter. You say you are 
acting by Mr. Lawrence’s command; and you are unhappy by so 
doing. Then, let me advise you in this case: seem to obey; 
but do as you please. If you use proper caution, he can never 
know it. You say, I can imagine your appearance now; yes, 
Sallie, I can; and nothing to object to either. You are better 
looking without complexion, than with too much. This I have 
always said. But; if you think differently, then do what would 
make you happy. You could not be less so, I should judge, 
under the circumstances. Then, never fear Mr. Lawrence’s 
anger: it would not be more than what you are now enduring. 
Now, dear Sallie, if you would take the right means, he could 
never discover it. You must begin with caution, and keep it up. 
The most delicate tinge possible is all you want. If you have 
no more, defy the opinion of the universe ; the commands of Mr. 
Lawrence, and every one else. Stick to it with some of your 
mother’s spunk. Could you be worse off than now? You are 
miserable now; could you be more so then? It can’t last long; 
and you leave giving out to others. My dear child, determine one 
of two things: to give it up at once, or stick to it in defiance of 
every thing that may oppose you. You cannot live long as you 
are. ‘Then, Sallie, be a woman, and act as one in future.’ 


What else could have been expected, but deeds of vio- 
lence from a son brought up under the influence of such a 
mother? What can that parent expect who does not instil 
into the mind of her child the precepts of mildness and 
love? Ward was unfortunate in being rich ; not that riches 
and virtue may not dwell together; but the style of living 
which wealth engendered, gave him false views of life. He 
was probably never taught to regulate his passions. Failing 
in this, his parents failed in every thing. Homicide has been 
the unhappy result. Their hopes and happiness are gone for 
ever. Better would it have been to have lain their son away 
in the cold tomb. Followed at every step by a popular indig- 
nation, which neither sleeps nor tires, they have no rest. The 
earth itself is to them but one great prison-house. As that 
mother or father shall wander up and down, they must 
exclaim, in all the bitterness of soul of David of old,‘O 
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my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! Would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom! my son, my son!’ 

V. Much has been said, and justly too, by the press, of 
the great want of respect in the South for school-teachers. 
This feeling is not confined to our Southern brethren. We 
see it everywhere, from the humblest teacher of the infant 
school, to the professor of the University. Here was a 
cool, deliberate murder, perpetrated upon a mild, inoffen- 
sive, and highly accomplished teacher of youth, while in 
the performance of his high vocation. It was only a 
schoolmaster; and he from the North! If there is an 
office on earth that should receive universal respect and 
adequate support, it is that of a public teacher. Yet we 
know of no labor more thanklessly received. We judge 
only from observation, never having had the honor of being 
a teacher of youth. We seek to obtain the finest talent at 
the least cost. The great lesson is yet to be learned, that it 
is far cheaper to educate than to punish; to build school- 
houses than prisons; and to employ teachers than sheriffs. 

VI. It may be thought foreign to our purpose, if we 
remark that Slavery itself had some influence in this case. 
So insidious is this terrible evil, that one scarcely knows 
where it does not have an influence. Ward was brought 
up unfortunately in a slaveholding community. It is said 
that amenity of manners, and even genuine politeness, is 
often found at the South. But this cannot be the parent 
of Slavery. It exists in spite of the system. Ward had 
not been taught to value life or liberty. The whole slave 
code is but a solemn mockery before High Heaven! We 
speak advisedly. We have examined the criminal code of 
every State in the Union, and a large number of those 
of different countries in Europe. We well remember a 
conversation with John Quincy Adams, in allusion to 
Virginia at one time, in which he declared that a more 
bloody code did not exist on earth. At one period there 
were seventy-one capital offences for the slave, and only 
one made capital for the white man; which was duelling, 


a crime never committed by negroes; they wisely leaving 
VOL. VI. 45* 
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that for their Christian masters! The code of Kentucky is 
not bad.“ In some of the Slave States there are three 
different codes: one for the slave; one for the free negro; 
and one for the master. Then there is a code known only 
at the South, which is the code of honor. This is for the 
rich, the influential; and especially for duellists. It has no 
penalty, except public sentiment. Legislation cannot con- 
trol it; and it bids defiance to God and man. It is very 
convenient for hot-headed politicians. It is bound up in no 
volume. It is written only in blood, and is kept alive by 
human passion. It belongs to Slavery, and will never die 
till the last vestige of that terrible system shall be banished 
from the earth. 

VII. A very important lesson is taught by this trial, 
which is, that we should keep a strict guard over our pas- 
sions. Here was a family enjoying wealth and influence. 
A son attends the school of Professor Butler. He disobeys 
the rules. Corporeal punishment is inflicted. The next 
day the storm of passion rose. The brother enters the 
teacher’s room in the midst of his peaceful avocations. In 
a moment, that teacher lies weltering in his own blood! 
How unavailing is worldly prosperity, when a single dis- 
appointment is sufficient to embitter all its pleasures! 
What was wealth, and all the respect of the community, 
when a poor, humble schoolmaster was in the way? 
How slow and insidious is human passion! At first, it 
may be mere displeasure; then, in its progress, it may swell 
and blacken, till at first what was a small cloud, such as 
the Prophet saw, no bigger than a man’s hand, rising from 
the sea, may be found to carry the tempest in its womb. 
How important to remember the words of the Psalmist: 
‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life Who does not remember the words of 
Haman? He was in the midst of worldly prosperity ; but 
there was one man in the kingdom who failed to do him 


* We find the following: Treason, six to twelve years of confinement. 
Murder, Arson of the Penitentiary, both are punished with death. — More- 
head and Brown’s Digest, 1834. 
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homage: ‘ All this availeth me nothing, so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate. . . . He stood 
not up, nor was moved for him.* Haman resolved on exter- 
mination. With passion rankling in his bosom, and with 
bad influences at home, he resolved on erecting a gallows 
‘fifty cubits high,” and then ‘to go merrily in with the king 
to the banquet.’ Poor, blinded, short-sighted mortal! Lit- 
tle did he imagine that he was erecting a gallows for his 
own neck. How true it is, ‘that there is a God who 
judgeth in the earth’! Doubtless, Ward, after his terrible 
deed, went forth that day joyful, and with a glad heart. 
‘But the way of the wicked God turneth upside down.’ 
Haman-like, Ward was erecting a gallows for himself. His 
joy was of short continuance. We may assemble all the 
evils that severity, disease, or violence can inflict ; and they 
will inflict far less misery than one guilty passion will dart 
into the human soul. This leads us to our final lesson. 
VIII. The world itself becomes a prison to the man- 
slayer. Society, probably, will never witness a stronger 
illustration of our position than in the case of Matthew 
I’. Ward. He has fallen beyond recovery. Driven from 
city to city, he is living a life of perpetual wretchedness. 
He is as a stranger among his own countrymen. An 
object of loathing to himself, he is the subject of scorn and 
contempt everywhere. Even the public conveyances have 
refused him passage. Cleared by a human tribunal, he 
finds himself tried at that higher tribunal of public senti- 
ment, which no man can avoid. What a commentary 
upon that ‘higher law,’ which reaches everywhere, and pun- 
ishes where no earthly tribunal can ever reach! Ward is 
but a shattered wreck of humanity. His is a living death. 
- Aaron Burr was another remarkable example. Abels, ban- 
ished by his fellow-citizens from Arkansas, is another. He 
went to Memphis; but he was scarcely allowed to live 
there. Ward knows that he is a murderer. He will carry 
that terrible fact in his own bosom; burning like an 


* Esther, v. 13, e¢ seg. 
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inextinguishable flame in his inmost soul to the last moment 
of his wretched existence. The mark of Cain is upon him. 
He is a lost and ruined man. All nature will frown upon 
him; the very stones will cry out to him who wantonly 
violates God’s law; the very earth on which he treads will 
become a prison. He becomes a fugitive and a vagabond; 
and ‘he is afraid that every one that findeth him will slay 
him.’ You need forge no chains for him. He has forged 
his own chains. You need write out no sentence. Every- 
where he finds written,‘ Thou art weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting.” He is his own executioner. No 
human government, no one can injure him to the extent 
that he has injured himself. He may fly from every human 
tribunal; but he cannot fly from God nor from himself! 
With his own hands he kindles the fires of hell within his 
own soul! ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.’ Let society feel that this is not to be 
done by human tribunals, but that it is a great law inwoven 
in the very constitution of things. Let all our systems of 
moral philosophy be based on this great moral truth. Let 
it be deeply impressed upon the minds of our children. Let 
it be written upon the gateway of all our courts of justice. 
Let it guide all legislation. Let society everywhere be 
impressed with this moral law of Heaven, that violence 
begets violence; that he who wantonly sports with life will 
himself meet with violence, disappointment, and sorrow. 
When once the community are made to realize this truth, 
more good will be accomplished in a single hour than all 
the scaffolds, chains, and gibbets have accomplished since 
time began! It is, indeed, ‘ one of the planets in the firma- 
ment of revealed truth: to strike out from its place, and 
from its authority for the guidance of human legislation, 
would be like striking the constellation of the Pleiades, or 
the bright North Star, from heaven, ‘ Its light, like that 
of the planets, has travelled unaltered and unabated across 
the storms and changes of thousands of years; and still it 
shines, and still it will shine to the end of the world’ 
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‘Tremble, thou wretch ! 
Thou hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of justice ; hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjur’d, and thou simular man of virtue, 
That art incestuous. Caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That, under covert and convenient seeming, 
Hast practised on man’s life.’ 


INFATUATION OF GAMING. 


In the reign of Queen Anne, a Mr. Potter owned one of the 
best estates in the county of Northumberland, in England. But 
he acquired such a passion for gaming, that, at a single hazard, 
he staked and lost his house and lands. After this was done, 
and as he was going out of the gaming-house, he turned about 
and insisted that the person he had been playing with should give 
him one chance to recover his estate, or fight with him. He pro- 
posed that his carriage, the trinkets and loose money he had in 
his pockets, his house in the city, with his plate and furniture, 
should be valued at a certain sum, and played for at a single stake. 
His friends tried to prevent his running the hazard; but he could 
not be persuaded. He lost the game. He then conducted the 
winner to the door, told his coachman that was his master, and 
marched forth, without house or home, or any means of support. 
He retired to an obscure lodging, in a cheap part of the town, and 
became a waiter at a billiard-table, and an, occasional assistant at 
a livery stable. In this miserable condition, exposed to the jeers 
and taunts of those whom he had once supported, an old friend 
met him and gave him ten guineas. Five of these he spent in 
procuring decent clothing. With the remaining five he went to 
a common gaming-house, and increased them to fifty. He then 
went among his old associates, and won twenty thousand pounds. 
But he was not satisfied with thus recovering what he had lost — 
enough to make him rich as long as he lived. He returned the next 
day, and lost it all. After living many years in abject poverty, 
he died a miserable beggar, at a penny lodging-house, in St. Giles. 

Perhaps some of our readers will say they would have stopped, 
when they got the twenty thousand pounds. I remember hearing 
of a party of girls and boys who got a sleigh, and, drawing it up 
a steep hill on the crust, all got into it and set it a-going down 
the hill. It took a fine start, and was going bravely on, when 
suddenly it struck a tree and was dashed in pieces, bruising the 
boys and girls and breaking some of their bones. Why didn’t 
they stop, after they had enjoyed a fine slide, before coming to the 
tree? For the same reason that this gambler did not stop when 
he had won his twenty thousand pounds. They ‘got a-going, 
and couldn’t stop ;’ and so did he. And so will it be with you, 
if you take the first step down the gambler’s hill. 
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WHAT A SERMON SHOULD BE. 


Ir should be brief: if lengthy, it will steep 
Our hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep ; 
The dull will yawn, the chapel-lounger doze, 
Attention flag, and memory’s portals close. 


It should be warm, a living altar-coal, 

To melt the icy heart, and charm the soul : 
A sapless, dull harangue, however read, 
Will never rouse the soul, or raise the dead. 


It should be simple, practical, and clear ; 
No fine-spun theory to please the ear ; 
No curious lay to tickle letter’d pride, 
And leave the poor and plain unedified. 


It shoul@ be tender and affectionate, 

As his warm theme who wept lost Salem’s fate ; 
The fiery laws, with words of love allay’d, 

Will sweetly warm and awfully persuade. 


It should be manly, just, and rational, 
Wisely conceived, and well express’d withal ; 
Not stuffed with silly notions, apt to stain 

A sacred desk, and show a muddy brain. 


It should possess a well-adapted grace, 

To situation, audience, time, and place : 

A sermon form’d for scholars, statesmen, lords, 
With peasants and mechanics ill accord. 


It should with evangelic beauties bloom, 
Like Paul’s at Corinth, Athens, or at Rome : 
While some Epictetus or Sterne esteem, 

A gracious Saviour is the gospél theme. 


It should be mixed with many an ardent prayer, 
To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there : 
When God and man are mutually address’d, 
God grants a blessing, man is truly bless’d. 


It should be closely, well applied at last, 

To make the moral nail securely fast : 

Thou art the man; and thou, alone, will make 
A Felix tremble, and a David quake. 
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COSTS OF COURT. 


In our visits to the Boston Jail, we meet very often with 
a large class of prisoners who are sentenced for fine and 
costs. Some of them have families who are suffering at 
home. Criminals put in for costs may be retained for 
weeks. Sometimes the Judge, in compassion to them, 
releases them from prison. Public attention needs to be 
called to this fact. It is a wrong way to punish men by 
fines; for the rich can pay and be at liberty, while a poor 
man, perhaps less guilty, is sent to prison. The ‘ Herald’ 
has an article on this subject, from which we copy. It is 
well worth a careful perusal : — 


‘It frequently happens, that, when a party pleads guilty to a 
charge not affecting moral character, he is fined a nominal sum, 
with actual costs. This means, we suppose, the witness-fees, cost 
of serving the warrant, and one or two other trifling items, which 
will not amount to more than one dollar. Now we do not believe 
that public justice would suffer, if actual costs were assessed in 
the great majority of cases that are brought before the Police 
Court. As it is now, a person brought up for a misdemeanor is 
taxed, if he is fined $1, three or four times that amount, under 
the name of costs. This seems hard. A person who is com- 
plained of for drunkenness is usually fined $2 and costs. The 
costs are never less than $2.80, and may be $4 or $5. Half the 
men brought up are ignorant of law and the customs of the court. 
They hear the sentence $2, and are prepared to pay that amount; 
but, when the officer of the court presents them with a bill for $3 
more, they feel that it is extortionate, that they are cheated in the 
name of law. We respectfully submit that in all such cases it 
would be a better practice to fine $3 or $5, without costs. Then 
the person fined would understand it; and it is a matter of no 
small consequence for the prisoner of the law to understand and 
feel its justice. 

‘Mr. Thos. C. Finn writes us that his boy was arrested on Sat- 
urday for firing a cracker in the street. He was confined until 
Tuesday, when, his case coming up for examination, the boy 
plead guilty. He was fined $1, which the father was very willing 
to pay. But this dollar was saddled with $2.80 costs, which he 
declined to pay; and the boy (between ten and eleven years old) 
was committed. Finding that the boy would be the sufferer if he 
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still refused payment of these costs, the father went to jail to 
release him; but, to his great surprise, the costs had accumulated 
to $5.08, which he was finally compelled to pay. 

‘Upon this state of facts, Mr. Finn remarks: “If all the fines 
that are imposed are taxed in proportion, the courts must yield a 
very handsome revenue to some men or body of men. A reform 
in this particular is loudly called for.” We do not say that the 
amount of costs charged in particular cases is too high, — is more 
than is authorized by the courts; but we do say that a person 
taxed has as much right to know the why and wherefore — to 
see the items of his bill — as he has to see the items of any bill of 
sundries he may purchase in the course of trade.’ 


ONWARD. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


CxaseE this dreaming! Cease this trembling ! 
Still unwearied struggle on! 

Though thy strength should almost fail thee, 
Onward is the word alone. 


Dare not tarry, though the Present 
Scatter roses in thy way! 

Though to thee, from out the ocean, 
Syrens sing their luring lay! 


Onward! Onward! With thy singing, 
*Gainst the world’s sharp griefs contend, 
Till upon thy cheeks hot burning, — 
Golden rays from Heaven descend ; 


Till thy brow the thick-leaved garland 
Like a halo shall surround ; 

Till the spirits’ flame, all brightly, 
Hovering o’er thee shall be found. 


Onward, then, through all opposing ! 
Onward still, through Death’s dark pain! 
He must wrestle on unyielding, 
Who the bliss of heaven would gain. 
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THE STRAWBERRY BOY. 


Tae following simple and unvarnished story is strictly 
true. It is given as a horticultural item, to illustrate the 
progress in early life of a young horticulturist in that branch 
of industry. 

Fourteen years ago last May, on Saturday at noon, a 
boy called at my dwelling-house to sell strawberries. He 
was of slender form, apparently about fourteen years of 
age, with a bright and intelligent countenance. The fruit 
was beautiful and tempting; but I had bought enough at 
market in the morning for dinner and for tea, and refused 
to purchase more. He observed that his strawberries had 
just been picked from the vines, and would keep for the 
Sunday. My wife was much pleased with his gentle and 
pleasant manners, and decided at once to purchase, and to 
engage a daily supply from him for the season. Upon 
inquiry, we learned that, with his father and young brother, 
he cultivated vegetables and fruit to sell in the Cincinnati 
market, on a small place near Newport, Kentucky; that he 
had a taste for horticulture and for books; and that no effort 
was spared to improve his knowledge in both. In summer 
he cultivated the soil, in winter the mind. 

For three years we were regularly supplied by this boy, 
from the earliest to the latest period of the season, with 
strawberries freshly gathered, of fine quality, and at mode- 
rate prices; then with raspberries in succession. 

The fourth year we ‘missed him on his accustomed 
round, and feared that we should see him no more. My 
wife felt disappointed a good deal about it. 

He was so intelligent and obliging, so gentle and en- 
gaging in his manners, that she had taken a great fancy to 
him. Beside all this, where could we supply our table with 
such fine strawberries, brought daily to the house? Various 
inquiries were made, but nothing could be heard of him. 


She only knew his Christian name; the other, if she ever 
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546 The Strawberry Boy. 


had heard it, had escaped her memory. She recollected to 
have observed an occasional hectic flush on his cheek, and 
feared that the fell destroyer, consumption, had marked him 
for its own. ‘ Poor boy!’ she said, ‘we shall never see him 
again; he has run his race, and will soon be forgotten.’ 

Years had passed away, and we had ceased to speak of 
him, when one day a young man of genteel appearance 
called at my store, and, presenting his hand, asked if I 
remembered him. In the hurry and bustle of business life, 
one forms so many acquaintances that it is not easy to 
recollect every name or face at first sight. I therefore 
answered that I did not. He replied that when a boy he 
used to supply us with strawberries, and then he inquired 
kindly for my wife and children. 

He stated that, by diligence in his horticultural pursuits, 
he had saved some money, and was then interested in a 
small store in a neighboring town. I was delighted to see 
him, and to hear of his prosperity, and gave him a cordial 
invitation to my house; but he pleaded want of time, and 
departed. On reaching home in the evening, my wife was 
much pleased to hear that her young friend the ‘ strawberry 
boy’ was living and well, but felt rather slighted at his not 
calling to see her. 

‘Two years ago, when I saw him again, he was compara- 
tively rich, worth some fifty thousand dollars; had married 
the daughter of a late distinguished lawyer, and had pur- 
chased and was then residing in his fine mansion, in one of 
the cities immediately opposite our own. Occupied in 
business of public trust and responsibility, he lives respected 
and esteemed by all his neighbors. He is well known to 
many of our citizens of Cincinnati. With all this pros- 
perity, he has the good sense to remember that he was once 
the ‘little strawberry boy, and, no doubt, feels prouder of 
being the architect of his own fortune, from that foundation, 
than if he had inherited ten times as much from his ances- 
tor. — Horticulturist. 
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TEACHING COLORED CHILDREN AT THE SOUTH. 


Our readers will perhaps remember the case of Mrs. 
Douglass, who, with her daughter, was arrested and im- 
prisoned at Norfolk, for the heinous offence of teaching 
colored children to read and write. She has recently issued 
a little volume, giving a narrative of her life, and of the cir- 
cumstances connected with her imprisonment. The ‘ Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer’ says the story is a remarkable one, and 
possesses extraordinary interest. Mrs. Douglass is a native 
of the South, having been born in the city of Washington. 
She is no abolitionist, and hence the peculiarity of her case. 
She states that in 1845 she removed to Norfolk, where, 
with an only daughter, she led a quiet and unobtrusive life, 
until December, 1853. She supported herself and child by 
vest-making, and at last was induced, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, t6 engage in the religious and moral instruc- 
tion of a few colored free children. Her first pupils were 
three girls and two boys, the children of a barber, all of 
whose family were free. The circumstances of the arrest 
are thus stated: — 


‘ All was going on as peaceably as usual, and I had taken my 
seat to commence my daily toil, when a loud knock was made at 
my front door. I answered it myself, when the face of an officer 
presented itself, who inquired who lived up stairs. I replied that 
I alone occupied the house. He then asked if Mrs. Douglass 
lived there. I told him that I was Mrs. Douglass. He said, 
“You keep a school?” ‘“ Yes, sir,” was my reply. ‘A school 
for colored children?” I answered, “‘ Yes.” ‘I must see those 
children,”’ said he. I then demanded what business he had with 
them, or anything in my house. He replied that he had been 
sent by the mayor. ‘‘ Very good, sir,” said I; ‘walk in, and 
you shall see them;” and, without giving my daughter or the 
children any notice, I invited him up stairs into the school-room. 
Never will I forget the frightened state of those children, and the 
countenance of their young teacher. My daughter sat paralyzed, 
covering her face with her hands; and it was sometime before I 
could restore order in the room. Some were crying, some ex- 
claiming, “‘Oh my! oh my!’’ and some clinging around me in 
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048 Education. 


their terror; but, during the excitement, I never lost my presence 
of mind. 

‘ As soon as I had restored quiet in the room, I inquired of Mr. 
Cherry, the city constable, what he wanted with those children. 
He replied that he must take them before the mayor. ‘ Very 
well, sir,” said I, “‘my daughter and myself will accompany 
them.’ To my astonishment, he went to the head of the stairs, 
and gave a loud rap with his club, when another officer made his 
appearance, entering from my back door. For the moment, I 
thought that my house was surrounded with officers, who perhaps 
fancied that they had found a nest of thieves. They then noted 
down the names of all the children, as well as those of their 
parents. When they had finished, I politely informed Mr. Cherry 
that they were all free children, and all, or nearly all, members of 
the Christ’s Church Sunday School. ‘It makes no difference, 
madam,” he replied; ‘it is a violation of the law to teach any 
person of color to read or write, slave or free, and an act punish- 
able by imprisonment in the penitentiary.” ‘* Very well,” I 
replied, ‘‘if they send me to the penitentiary, it will be in a good 
cause, and not a disgraceful one.” Even this information, which 
was the most profound news to me, did not unnerve me at all ; 
for I remembered that our Saviour was persecuted for doing 
good, and why should not I be? This thought strengthened me 
to bear my own persecutions for ten long months afterwards.’ 


Epucation. — The city of Boston appropriates yearly about 
$330,000 for the support of public schools. It has invested in 
school-houses about $1,500,000. The whole amount of money 
raised yearly, by taxation, for all its expenses, is about $1,200,000. 
Subtracting from this amount the $330,000 appropriated to educa- 
tional purposes, it leaves about $870,000 to meet the cther ex- 
penses of the city. 

More than one quarter of the whole tax of the city is appropri- 
ated to schools. The valuation of the city, for the year 1852-3, 
was some $188,000,000. The amount taxed upon every dollar of 
property for education was, therefore,some two mills. ‘The popu- 
lation of Boston, in the year 1852-3, was nearly 150,000; and, 
if the amount appropriated to schools was raised per capita, the 
proportion of every man, woman, and child, would be about two 
dollars. The number of voters in Boston is about 22,500. If 
this amount was divided among them, each would pay fourteen 
dollars. The average number of pupils in the schools is not far 
from 23,000. The yearly cost of educating each child is therefore 
about fifteen dollars. 
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THE AMERICAN IDEA. 
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Rev. E. H. Cuaprin delivered an Oration in the Crys- 
tal Palace in New York on the Fourth of July. It is cer- 
4 tainly one of the grandest productions of the day. His 
; great object was to develop the Great American Idea. 
He defines it to be the spiritual worth of every man. This, 
he says, — 
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‘Is no new idea. I call it the *‘ American Idea,” in the same 
sense as that in which I call the reaping-machine or the cotton- 
gin an American idea; meaning thereby not only a principle, 
i but a principle embodied and working to the best result. If you 
S look around in this Crystal Palace and select the most modern 
or original invention you can find, you may trace in it filaments 
of thought that are older than the pyramids; and perhaps some 
working principle that was known to Tubal Cain. [ Applause. | 
Yet you will accord the honors of invention to whomsoever has 
disentangled a great idea and embodied it in a more efficient 
form, or has so adjusted a working principle as to make it produce 
its best results. Now liberty itself is an old fact. It has had its 
heroes and its martyrs in almost every age. As I look back 
through the vista of centuries, I can see no end of the ranks of 
those who have toiled and suffered in its cause, and who wear 
upon their breasts the stars of the Legion of Honor. [ Applause. | 
There was Grecian Liberty, and there was Roman Liberty, — 
Grecian and Roman Republicanism. And certainly there was a 
framework of Liberty. But everybody knows that ancient freedom 
was not like our modern, not like our American freedom. It was 
freedom of cities; not of huge masses and territories. It was the 
freedom of the citizen rather than of the individual. Then Chris- 
tianity came into the world, and introduced that grand working 
principle of liberty which I have just enunciated —the doctrine 
of individual, spiritual worth — which runs beyond the barriers 
of race, and finds a deeper foundation than the standards of 
ethnology.’ 
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Mr. Chapin then goes on to show the great work which 
America is designed to accomplish. It has a work to do 
for the world. It is to show the unity of the human race. 
He says, — 


‘Nations, like individuals, exist for something beyond them- 
selves. I believe that America is to do more than to develop its 
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own magnificent resources. If it fulfils its legitimate destiny, 1t nas 
a world’s work to do. It has to achieve the practical unity of the 
human race by the elements of freedom, truth, and love. [ Ap- 
plause.| And this, too, is the growth of that idea which stands 
so prominent in the Declaration of Independence,—the unity 
of humanity by virtue of the essential manhood, the common 
nature of every man. Ido not say this in a spirit of pompous 
patriotism, but under the sense of a good trust, and a great 
responsibility. When I consider the position, the history, the 
developments of this land, I look beyond what human skepticism 
may just now think of it, to the design of Him whose purposes 
are consistent with his instruments. He whose will flows serenely 
into history, and who gives the coral island time to grow, has 
spread out this vast continent in the waters, balancing the globe, 
for some great contribution to the general plan. See how late 
it came into the records of the race, veiled from the world until 
the best seeds of civilization — the seeds of a new epoch — had 
ripened, and were ready to be transplanted to its breast.’ 


How grandly does the eloquent Orator bring out the 
labors of Columbus! The great Navigator seems to stand 


directly before us as he ventures forth in search of a New 
World : — 
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‘** What I admire in Christopher Columbus,” said Turgot, 
‘**is not his having discovered the new world, but his having gone 
in search for it on the faith of an opinion.’”’ But I think that the 
Opinion and the achievement both are involved with something 
still more sublime; and that is the manifest intent of Providence 
standing out so clear above all human agencies. The dreamer 
with his strange and splendid conceit; the weary pilgrim by the 
convent-gate; the untired supplicant at courts, at length attains 
his wish. The sails are hoisted, the prows are turned, the great 
adventure lies before. Speed on, speed on, bold Genoese! look 
straight forward! hold dauntlessly to your thought! The lights 
of the known land sink behind you, but the heritage of your fame 
lies before. The deep is hoary with mystery ; the compass turns 
from its point, but a divine current sweeps you on. Your heart 
grows faint at mutiny, delay, and solitude; but, lo! Providence 
tempts you with its tokens. New stars rise to light you; birds 
sing in your tattered sails; flowers of strange ddor drift by your 
keel; and a new world is found. You sought it to complete the 
geography of the globe; God opened it to complete the destiny 
of humanity!’ [Loud and continued applause. | 
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In conclusion, the Orator brings out in bold relief the 
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labors of those who entered into the field to work out the 
great American Idea in our revolutionary struggle : — 


‘But let not even the greatness of Washington overshadow the 
merits of the least of those who labored and sacrificed in that 
early struggle. Come up before us to-day from many a battle- 
ground, from many a post of duty; from the perilous enterprize 
and the lonely night-watch! The pageant of this hour sinks 
from my sight. This temple of industry with all its symbols of 
civilization dissolves into thin air. These tokens of a great and 
prosperous people pass away. This magnificent City dwindles 
to a provincial town. I am standing now upon some village- 
green, on an early summer morning, when the dew is on the 
grass, and the sun just tips the hills. I see before me a little 
band clothed in the garb that is now so venerable. There are the 
cocked hat, the continental coat, the well-worn musket. They 
have turned away from their homes; they have turned from the 
fields of their toil; they have heard the great call of freedom and 
of duty ; and before God and Man they are ready. Hark! it is 
the tap of a drum, and they move forward to the momentous 
issue. That drum-beat echoes around the world! The move- 
ment was the march of an irresistible Idea, —the Idea of the 
spiritual worth and the inalienable rights of every man; out of 
which grow the stability of the nation, and the unity of the 
world. {Enthusiastic applause. | 


YOUNG MEN BEWARE. 


Mr. Porter, of Yale College, in a temperance address 
lately in New Haven, says: — 


‘My heart bleeds as I remember the fate of three of my early 
companions who started in life with myself. One of them pos- 
sessed the finest mathematical mind I ever knew. He would 
take a ledger and go up with three columns at a time with perfect 

ease. He was the first man in America that beat the Automaton 
Chess Player, and he told me that he had every move in his head 
before he entered the room. That man fills a drunkard’s grave. 
Another, who was an excellent accountant, and could command 
almost any salary, met the same melancholy fate. Another, pos- 
sessing the same brilliant capacities, has gone down — not to the 


grave perhaps; but he has sunk clear out of sight amid the mire 
of filth and intemperance.’ 
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EDUCATION. 


Te Mayor of Cork, Mr. Maguire, lately delivered an 
able and eloquent address on the importance of mental 
culture, before the Young Men’s Society of his native 
city, from which we make the following extract : — 


‘ Education is the great wonder-worker of the day. It is like- 
wise the mightiest of all revolutionists. For many centuries a 
struggle has been going on between the power of wealth and 
birth and rank, and that subtle power which arrogant might 
has scorned, dull ignorance despised, puffed-up wealth sneered 
at, and coward tyranny detested, the power of the awakened 
human intellect. But the result is no longer doubtful; for we 
have lived to see the last links of a long chain of vassalage, in 
which class hitherto held class in bondage, yield to its resistless 
force, and the humblest raised by its potent aid to a level with 
the proudest. Education vindicates the benevolence of the Uni- 
versal Father, and makes manifest the impartiality with which he 
has conferred his blessings on mankind. Behold what education 
does. It takes the lowly child of poverty from the straw on 
which his infancy was cradled, and the rags in which his youthful 
limbs were clad; it pierces with its sacred light through the 
gloom in which misery, and want and discontent and perhaps 
evil example, has shrouded his mental and moral nature; it ex- 
pands his young intellect by the force of new and invigorating 
thoughts, while it enables it to grasp, to conquer, and retain ; 
it quickens into life and energy the torpor and insensibility 
which hopelessness creates; it infuses an unwonted confidence 
into his breast, and stirs the depths of his soul with the myste- 
rious heavings of a vague but elevated ambition. Misery may 
surround him, privations may eat into the marrow of his bones, 
sights and sounds of suffering may haunt his daily path, and ring 
their harsh peal in his shrinking ear; but they no longer oppress 
or appal him as they did before; they rather excite and animate 
him to struggle with his iron fortune, for he feels the hopeful 
tumult within, and a voice like the clangor of a trumpet braces 
him to daring. His step becomes free and firm; his carriage is 
easy and full of modest dignity; his eye is clear in its light, and 
steady in its gaze; his brow grows calm and cloudless; and his 
whole figure, bearing, manner, and being, are stamped with the 
divine impress of intellectual regeneration. Cast you gaze back 
into the past, or extend it over the present, and you will behold 
how education has played a mighty part in the fortunes of*men 
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and the destinies of nations. It has led armies, and swayed sen- 
ates; it has worn the ermine of the bench, and the purple of the 
church ; it has guided the helm of the State, and wielded the 
sceptre of sovereignty; it has done more,—it has converted rude 
and savage tribes into civilized and polished nations. Even at 
this day there is not an hour that passes in which we do not wit- 
ness the triumphs of men of lowly birth and humble fortunes, in 
the field, in the senate, in the council chamber, in the laboratory, 
in the lecture-room, in the studio, at the bar, and in the pulpit; 
how their names are associated with the greatest undertakings 
and the noblest enterprises; how their sublime creations of the 
marble and the canvas fill the public mind with wonder and de- 
light; how their muse, lofty or tender, pious or impassioned, 
draws tears from the eyes of high-born beauty, floods the soul of 
the lowly maiden with gentle rapture, or fires the strong heart 
of man with scorn of what is base, and worship of what is great ; 
how their discoveries startle the dreamy speculator by their bold- 
ness, and anticipate whole ages of lazy investigations; how they 
bridge mighty rivers, and bore through solid mountains, and span 
misty ravines with structures as beautiful as fairy creations, 
though as enduring as time; how they baffle the waves, defy the 
winds, and laugh distance to scorn; how, in fine, these men of 
the people — sprung from the undegenerate ranks of the masses, 
and endowed with a vigor which no false refinement has im- 
paired, no enervating luxury has subdued, but which struggle 
and triul have hardened —are sweeping on in a career of glori- 
ous triumph, crushing the foolish prejudices of class beneath their 
rapid and victorious footsteps, and building up honors and dis- 
tinctions for their order, while conferring lasting blessings on 
their country and their kind.’ 


THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. 


My Lord, my God ! 
Thine is the Spirit which commands and smiles, — 
The soul which serves and suffers ; — Thine the stars 
Tabled upon thy bosom like the stones, 
Oracular of light, on the priest’s breast ; 
Thine the minutest mote the moonbeams show ! 
Let but thy words come true, and all are blest ; 
Be but thine infinite intents fulfilled, — 
And what shall foil the covenanted oath 
Whereon the mounded earth is based? — and lo! 
The whole at last redeemed and glorified ! 
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MONEY BROKERS AND NOTE SHAVERS. 


Tere is a class of men who thrive and fatten on the 
wants of others. They are constantly on the alert to en- 
trap small traders and young mechanics. In this way many 
are completely ruined. We are glad to see public attention 
called to this terrible evil. ‘There is a very excellent article 


in the ‘ Herald’ on this point, which we commend to our 
readers : — 


‘The business man whose only resort is to the note shavers of 
State-street, to raise money to meet his payments, is on the road 
to ruin, and sooner or later he will be overwhelmed with hopeless 
bankruptcy. As a general rule, a man does not last more than 
twelve months from the time he begins to raise money through 
the agency of note shavers. It is a consumption that is incurable, 
and leads to death as an inevitable necessity. We are not speak- 
ing of those who, with large assets, call now and then for a brief 
accommodation, nor of those whose business is that of specula- 
tion. They who engage in games of chance must calculate on 
the prospect of luck and defeat. But we refer. mainly, to those 
who are engaged in a snug business, men of small capital, whose 
affairs have become disarranged from a variety of causes, and to 
whom an immediate loan of from $100 to $500 would seem like 
a reprieve from execution. 

‘When our reports of the money market say money is tight, 
and is worth one per cent. a month, on prime paper, they do not 
begin to give a correct idea of the money market as it concerns a 
vast number who go on the street to raise small sums. There are 
hundreds daily who are obliged to raise money, to whom it makes 
not the slightest difference whether the market is reported tight or 
easy; it is always tight for them. "Whether money can be had 
for five per cent. or twelve per cent., in large sums, they find that 
it is equal to two, three, and even four per cent. a month to them 
always. 

‘We can point to several within the circle of our acquaintance 
who have been hurried to bankruptcy, by paying exorbitant rates ; 
and there is not a day that passes when notes are not shaved in 
State-street, for three and four per cent. a month. It is easy, we 
know, to say a man is a fool to submit to this extortion; but it is 
not so easy to enter into the feelings of a man who must pay a 
note to-day, and is a bankrupt unless it is paid. He will submit 
to almost anything to avert that calamity. Reflection and fore- 
cast weigh nothing with him. Immediate peril is impending over 
him, and it must be averted at any cost. If, when he pays four 
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per cent. a month, a suspicion that he is doing wrong crosses his 
mind, it soon vanishes under the seductive whisperings of hope. 
‘‘Pooh! it is but for this time, —I shall soon be all right{again.”’ 
He religiously believes what he wishes to be true, takes the money 
so much needed, pledges his collateral or his friend’s credit, and 
obtains a temporary respite. 

‘But four months —the usual time for which accommodation 
notes are made — pass quickly away. The man is in no better 
condition to pay than he was before, but his exigency is greater, 
for his friend is involved. Another enormous shave is submitted 
to, and by this time he has “stepped in so far” he can’t return; 
but he must go on, although certain ruin stares him in the face. 
This is the fate of hundreds annually, and yet new victims are 
continually taking their place. 

‘The only remedy that we can at present suggest is to avoid 
the note shaver. If you cannot meet a payment, go to the parties 
interested, and say so, and if they will not relieve you, stop. It 
is a disagreeable necessity, but you had better stop at the begin- 
ning than to waste more than half your property in fruitless 
attempts to retrieve yourself. Two or three per cent. is as sure 
to kill as the yellow fever. No man can pay it and live. No 
business — we speak of honest, legitimate business, not specula- 
tion — can survive under it.” 


A Surreit or Intoxication. — The ‘ Spectator’ mentions a 
curious remedy in use in Swedish hospitals, for that form of mad- 
ness which exhibits itself in the uncontrollable appetite for alco- 
holic stimulants. The process may be easily described. We will 
suppose that the liquor which the patient is addicted to drinking 
is the commonest in the country, — say gin. When he enters the 
hospital for treatment, he is supplied with his favorite drink, and 
with no other; if any thing else is given to him, or any other 
food, it is flavored with gin. He is in heaven; the very atmo- 
sphere is redolent of his favorite perfume! His room is scented 
with gin; his bed, his cloths, every thing around him; every 
mouthful he eats, or drinks, every thing he touches; every zephyr 
that steals into his room brings to him still gin. He begins to 
grow tired of it, — begins, rather, to wish for something else, — 
begins to find the oppression intolerable, —hates it, — cannot 
bear the sight or scent of it, — longs for emancipation, and is at last 
emancipated. He issues into the fresh air a cured man, dreading 
nothing so much as a return of that loathed persecutor which 
would not leave him an hour’s rest in his confinement. ‘This 
remedy,’ says our contemporary, ‘ appears to have been thoroughly 
effectual; so effectual, that persons who deplored their uncon- 
trollable propensity have petitioned for admission to the hospital 
in order to be cured, and they have been cured. 
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GOD HATH A VOICE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Gop hath a voice that ever is heard 

In the peal of the thunder, the chirp of the bird ; 
It comes in the torrent, all rapid and strong, 

In the streamlet’s soft gush as it ripples along. 


It breathes in the zephyr, just kissing the bloom ; 
It lives in the rush of the sweeping simoon ; 

Let the hurricane whistle, or warblers rejoice, 
What do they tell thee but God hath a voice? 


God hath a presence, and that ye may see 

In the fold of the flower, in the leaf of the tree ; 

In the sun of the noonday, the star of the night ; 

In the storm-cloud of darkness, the rainbow of light. 


In the waves of the ocean, the furrows of land ; 
In the mountain of granite, the atom of sand ; 
Turn where ye may, from the sky to the sod, 
Where can ye gaze that ye see not God? 


EarLty TRAtn1InG. — People must be educated while they are 
children, or, generally speaking, they will not be educated at all. 
The first things, too, that children should be taught, are industry 
and perseverance; they should also be made to know that their 
happiness, influence, and respectability in life, depend upon these 
things. Children do not understand the value of intelligence and 
industry, and therefore they should in early life be stimulated by 
every proper means; and we may regard it as the worst feature of 
our existing institutions of education, that they offer no stimulants 
to excite or encourage industry, energy and improvement in artistic 
skill. The young find everywhere temptations to evil, and no- 
where temptations to good. — Bizarre 
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HOW HARRY BROOKS CAME TO BE IN THE STATE PRISON. 
BY HARRIET WOODS. 
Cuapter IV. 


‘We tt, Mary, said Mr. Brooks to his wife one evening, 
‘Ive succeeded at last in getting a place for Harry, in Mr. 
Ames’s store. It is of no use to put him to a trade, you 
see, for that experiment has been tried; and, as he seems 
inclined to a store, perhaps it is as well to let Ames have 
him.’ ' 

Mr. Ames kept a retail grocery in a distant part of the 
city; and, though he was slightly acquainted with Mr. 
Brooks, he knew nothing of Harry’s character. Harry was 
now in his fifteenth year, and had already been placed as 
an apprentice in a good situation to a good trade; but, 
having been so long his own master, he did not feel inclined 
to obey directions, or submit to restrictions, and therefore 
left his place; and had been idling about, a trial to his 
mother and the neighborhood for many months. 

Mrs. Brooks felt some aversion to Harry’s going to Mr. 
Ames’s store, for she well knew that liquor was sold there; 
and, with all his propensity to evil, she dreaded that he 
should be placed in the midst of so powerful temptations. 
But what could be done? Mr. Brooks argued. To have 
him longer idling about the house and streets, was an evil 
not to be borne; and therefore this situation must be 
accepted, till something better presented itself. 

Mrs. Brooks saw that no more was to be said; but she 
well knew that ‘something better’ seldom presents itself 
for boys who have been employed in such a situation. 

The following week witnessed Harry’s initiation into his 
new duties, and for a time he was well pleased. He found 
ample means of gratifying his already acquired taste for 
strong drinks; and the loathsome exhibitions of drunken 


sensuality which he frequently witnessed, instead of ex- 
VOL, VI. 47 
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558 Harry Brooks. 





citing disgust and pity in his mind, only served to call forth 
his ridicule. 

As he grew older, he found new associates, who led him 
on in rapid and downward steps. The little money that 
was paid for his services was barely sufficient to clothe 
him ; and he did not scruple to resort to Mr. Ames’s money- 
drawer for small sums with which to supply his many 
wants. 

After a few months, Mr. Ames, having reason to suspect 
his honesty, discharged him, and he was again without 
employment. So large a proportion of Mr. Brooks’s wages 
were spent in drinking and its accompaniments, that the 
family were in narrow circumstances ; and Mrs. Brooks 
was obliged frequently to resort to her needle and other 
feminine employments, to obtain the means necessary to 
clothe herself and her younger children. 

Mr. Brooks had grown more sullen and moody as years 
passed on, and blamed Providence and the state of society 
for ail his misfortunes. Sometimes he would launch forth 
into fierce tirades against the rich and the prosperous; and 
the objects of his especial envy were those whose children 
were an honor to them. 

At last, feeling that something must be done, Mrs. 
Brooks persuaded her husband to serve as a journeyman 
no longer; but rent a shop, and employ Harry in it, in 
learning his own trade. She was sanguine in her hopes of 
success for both; but a less partial eye would have seen in 
this spasmodic effort, only the last flicker of a light about 
to be quenched in darkness. 

Harry soon deserted the shop, for he was incapable of 
any thing like steady application. For some weeks his 
parents knew not what had become of him; but they 
finally discovered that he was serving as hostler in a livery 
stable. This was but temporary, however ; for, as his char- 
acter became known, he changed his situation from place to 
place, and at last went to a distant city. 

Gambling (in which he was a proficient) failed to supply 
his exorbitant demands for money; and he at last became 
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connected with a band of counterfeiters. For a year or 
two, they carried on their nefarious business with success : 
having established a branch in Harry’s native city, they 
placed him at the head of it, as manager. Having, how- 
ever, while under the influence of partial intoxication, 
admitted a less competent villain to their number, as part- 
ner in their lawless avocation, the imprudence of the latter 
led to their suspicion and final detection. 

The arrest was so sudden and unexpected, as to afford 
no opportunity for escape; and, following the clue thus 
given, the oflicers succeeded in taking all but one or two of 
the accomplices. As they rendered assumed names, it was 
not known who they actually were ; and, after a long delay, 
the trial resulted in the commitment of most of them to the 
State Prison, and Harry among the number. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooks had long ceased to hear from their 
graceless son; but anxiously and fearfully they often exam- 
ined the police reports, half expecting to find his name 
recorded as the perpetrator of some villany. Sometimes, 
however, the deluded mother flattered herself that her son 
had gone to some distant place to follow some lucrative 
business, and sometime return and astonish them with his 
wealth. ‘I have known worse boys than our Harry,’ said 
she one day to her husband, ‘to go off to the Indies or 
some other part of the world, and make a fortune, and turn 
out well after all’ As for the father, for him the future 
had no light; but far back in the remote past was a bright 
spot, when his first-born, a rosy-cheeked and curly-haired 
boy, sported upon his knee, or clung lovingly to his neck; 
when the shadow of guilt lay not on his open forehead, nor 
its stain within his soul. 

Failure in business had made it necessary for Mr. Brooks 
to again seek work as a journeyman, and remove to a 
smaller and poorer house, in another and less respectable 
locality. He sat one Sabbath listlessly reading a penny 
paper which he had brought home the evening before; and, 
seeing a list of advertised letters, he glanced over them, and 
to his surprise his eye fell upon his own name. ‘There 
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could be no mistake; for the letter was directed to the 
number and street where he had resided two years before. 
‘That must be from Harry, said he, ‘and he must be far 
from here, and does not know we have moved ;’ and, taking 
his hat, he started hastily for the post-office. 

While he was gone, conflicting thoughts and conjectures 
were passing through the mother’s mind. Had he written 
to inform them of prosperity in business; of his marriage ; 
of his intended return? or might the mute messenger bring 
only evil tidings? However, hope took possession of her 
heart, and bright visions floated through her mind. 

With a trembling hand, Mr. Brooks broke the seal as he 
stood in the doorway of the office, and read a brief request 
to come immediately to the State Prison to see a young 
man who claimed to be his son. The color was blanched 
from cheek and lip, as the unhappy father slowly retraced 
his steps homeward; but the mother refused to believe. 
There must be some mistake, she said; their Harry would 
never have come to the State Prison, unless it might be 
unjustly. — 

That day, as the setting sun threw the shadow of grim 
walls toward the east, the sorrowing father sought admit- 
tance to the convict’s cell. The young man was very sick, 
the keeper said, and he thought it doubtful whether he held 
out long; he had been failing these six months, but had 
never mentioned any friends, nor a wish to see any one 
until lately. The father’s heart was too full to reply, and 
he was ushered into the cell. 

Upon a hard and narrow couch lay extended an ema- 
ciated figure ; and the sharp outline of the features seen in 
relief against the wall toward which they were turned, bore 
little resemblance to the once handsome countenance of 
Harry Brooks. 

The father approached the bed; for the jailer had left 
them alone. ‘ Harry!’ he murmured. The young man 
turned toward him. ‘QO, Harry! has it come to this?’ 
Something of the old fire lit up his sunken eye, as he 
recognized his father. 
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‘ Yes, come to this, he articulated feebly, as his thin 
fingers clutched at the coverlid. ‘JZ have come to this, he 
continued, in a stronger tone, ‘and I have you to thank for 
it! If you had brought me up as you ought to have done; 
if you had taught me to keep God’s commandments and 
yours ; if you had taught me industry, sobriety, and the 
observance of the Sabbath, I should never have “come to 
this.” ’ 

The father covered his face with his hands, and groaned 
aloud, sinking upon the side of the bed, with his unhappy 
son. ‘Oh don’t! don’t! my son! This is too hard!’ 

Harry rose upright and gasped for breath, as he con- 
tinued, ‘ Yes, I have had time to think it all over since I 
have been here. I see what I am, what others are, and 
what J might have been! If I had been taught and directed 
as Warner was, I might have been like him; but when my 
feet turned in crooked ways, you never held me back; and 
now I am going down —down—when my way should 
have been upward — upward —’ and he sank back as he 
would have said ‘ for ever.’ 

The father lifted his head;— Harry’s thin finger still 
pointed upward, but in his eye there was no light, and on 
his lip no sound! 


BrRook.ixe, Mass. 


LETTERS FROM FRIENDS. 


Amonc the letters of interest from our friends, we sub- 

join the following : — 
Priymoutn, July 5, 1854. 

Mr. Spxar,— Enclosed please find $2 for the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend,’ vol. vii. I have been much interested in the work, and 
hope your strength and health will long be spared to carry it on. 

I coincide with you in regard to the injury resulting from long 
imprisonments of young offenders, and fully believe that light 
sentences, and solitude for a few days, would do more to reform 
them than longer imprisonments and intercourse with old offend- 
ers. 

The daily visit of a judicious Christian, who would enlighten 
and encourage these young criminals, often made such by precept 

VoL. VI. 47* 
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and example, would do much to restore them to society, resolved 
to do better; and in order that they be not thrown immediately 
back into the same dangers, and exposed to the same influences, 
there should be some organized association to provide places for 
them, and to watch over them when they return to the world, for 
they rarely have parents who are capable of doing this; and thus 
many might be saved, who now live only a curse to themselves 
and to society. 

I have, I confess, but little hope of reforming a criminal who 
has for fifteen or twenty years preyed upon the community ; but I 
fully believe that seven-tenths of all juvenile offenders, male and 
female, could be permanently reformed by judicious management, 
and enlightenment, and thus dry up the fountain of crime... . 

Respectfully, yours, 
M. B. Jackson. 


The followipg is an extract from a clergyman in Indi- 
ana:— 


Pierceton, Md., July 19, 1854. 
My dear Bro. Spear, —I intended to have written you long ere 
this; but I was very sick during the winter, which prevented me 
from doing as I intended. I have to labor for the support of my 
aged parents, both of whom are cripples, and dependent upon me. 
I hope you will be greatly blessed in your labors of love. I 
have done no more than hope for you, and pray God to be your 
strength; but I trust I shall soon be able to yield you some sup- 
port by paying my dues on the ‘Prisoners’ Friend.’ Will you 
please forward me a bill of my indebtedness? I don’t know how 
long I have had your paper. I want to get all the volumes bound. 
With my best wishes for prosperity, I am, 
Truly yours, W. J. CHAapiin. 


The following laconic letters will show the interest taken 
in our work : — 


I am glad to send you out of my small means the enclosed $10, 
with my hearty good wishes. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Wasuineton, Feb. 19, 1854. 


Ten dollars from Mrs. Stowe, of Andover, for Mr. Charles 
Spear. H. B. Stowe. 


ANDOVER. 


From Mr. Edward Everett ten dollars. 
Boston, May 17, 1853. 
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RAILROAD DEFAULTERS. 


Some astounding disclosures have been made respecting 
the New York and New Haven Railroad, and also the 
Vermont Central. We need not go into the details. Suf- 
fice it to say, that something like $2,000,000 of stock has 
been issued on the New York and New Haven Road in a 
fraudulent manner. Mr. Schuyler, the President, has left 
the country ; and now the Directors are debating the ques- 
tion who is to lose the amount. "We suppose such great 
rogues will run clear. The Spanish proverb is a very just 
one: ‘ Laws are like cobwebs; great flies break through 
them ; little ones only are caught” <A few days ago,a man 
was sent to the Penitentiary for passing a $2 counterfeit 
bill. Mr. Schuyler can cheat the honest mechanic, the poor 
widow, and the orphan ; and it is a mere breach of trust. 

The public mind had not become quiet before another 


fraud was brought to light, which we give from the ‘ New 
York Mirror’: — 


‘From all we can learn, Mr. Paul is another victim to the 
Parker Vein swindle; and his melancholy fall affords another 
warning to young men, without means, who venture to dabble in 
‘fancy stocks.” Some four or five years ago, he came to this 
country from Scotland, and soon found employment with Mr. 
Belmont. When Mr. B. left for Europe, he confided a power of 
attorney to three of his principal financiers, including Mr. Paul, 
his cashier. The transactions of the house being very heavy, 
every possible check was imposed upon the gentlemen who signed 
the bills and kept the cash-accounts. Two names, we believe, 
were required to be signed to every piece of negotiable paper, and 
even to checks oh banks. * 

‘Mr. Paul, it seems, having lately lost largely in stock specu- 
lations, had abstracted money to meet his obligations from the 
funds of the house. His mode of doing it was this: When the 
money received during the morning consisted of checks and cash, 
was made up for deposit in bank, the book was placed upon the 
desk of the principal, who would credit the amount of the deposit 
in his check-book, when it was returned to the cashier, who would 
take out a portion of the cash, and deposit a less amount. For 
instance: if the amount to go in the bank was $62,000, Mr. Paul 
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would deposit $60,000, and pocket $2,000. Of course, when the 
bank-account should be written up, the fraud would be exposed ; 
and, in order to avoid this, Mr. Paul robbed the house to make 
up his own deficit. In his confession, he states very positively 
that the amount thus abstracted does not exceed $10,000 to 
$11,000; and we believe Mr. Christmas has entire confidence in 
the statement. 

‘It is very doubtful in this case, as well as in Kyle’s and Schuy- 
ler’s, whether the law can reach the culprit. As cashier of the 
house, Mr. Paul had a legal right to open the safe and take the 
money. In appropriating it to his own use, he is technically 
guilty of a ‘* breach of trust,’ — the name which dignifies swind- 
ling on a gigantic scale; reminding one of what the poor pirate 
said of Alexander: ‘**I am called a robber, because 1 command 
only one small vessel; while he is styled a conqueror, because he 


9° 9 


commands great fleets and armies.”’’, 


- 


The cause of such fraudulent speculations is sometimes 
to be found at home. The ‘New York Times’ speaks well 
on that point: — 


‘If money is to continue the measure of respectability, money 
will be had in all sorts,of ways, and used in all degrees of folly. 
There is no help for it; and hence it is absurd for us to be 
declaiming so vehemently against frauds and bankruptcies, while 
we are patronizing the very principles that necessarily produce 
these effects. ‘Talk of the moral ties of false issues of stock, 
and the host of other fraudulent transactions! Talk of railroad 
manias, and the many reckless pursuits of speculating life! The 
evil is notin them. It is not in Wall-street. It is not in banks 
and brokers. Look to your splendid avenues— your palaces, 
named hotels—your five thousand-dollar parties — your silks 
and wines—your whole system of modern American show. 
There you have the roots of this consuming cancer; there, 
and there only, the flesh and blood that feed its spreading poison. 
What is the use of wasting words on our system of business — 
on excessive credit—on fictitious negotiations, so long as vain 
and silly wives are urging on their Wainer and sillier husbands 
to this all-devouring ruin! The cure is needed at home; and, 
until our domestic vices are reformed, we are whistling down the 
wind in every effort made to rectify the monstrous error. A great 
part of this tremendous evil is due to our women. It is hard, to 
think it,—harder to write it; but, nevertheless, it is plain, 
honest truth. They are the money maelstroms, — they and their 
silks, wines, carpets, hangings, and equipages; and in them are 
swallowed up the millions that are reported in our financial 
disasters.” 
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The great ambition of the age is to become rich, no mat- 
ter by what means. The following is true to the letter: — 


ct ee - 


‘One thing is clear as the sun, that the absorbing ambition to 
seize the glittering prize of gold was never before so prolific a 
root of evil as itis now. We dg not know which is working the 
greater mischief among us, the lust for political power or the 
lust for pelf. When you come to add to this burning appetite in 
so many men, the powerful, almost supernatural energy commu- 
nicated to it by the vicious tastes and demands of families for 
luxury, show, and extravagance, to rival other families and win 
an absurd distinction, founded upon nothing better than money, 
it is not difficult to account for many of those astounding falls 
from virtue and high moral position, and their accompanying 
defalcations, which occasionally convulse society.’ 


— 
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CATECHIZING THE DOOMED. 


We do not know when we have read a more slanderous 
article than the one below from the ‘ New Bedford Mercury,’ 
headed ‘ Catechizing the Doomed.’ At first we thought we 
would not soil our pages by copying such abusive lan- 
guage; but then it may be well occasionally to let our 
readers see the spirit of some of our opponents. The fol- 
lowing is the article: — 


a * 


‘Mr. Charles Spear is, no doubt, a man of kindly nature, and 
personally as well as professionally philanthropic. He has, how- 
ever, his weak points, as all men in his particular line of life are 
apt to have. Heis the “ Prisoner’s Friend,” and makes it his 
business to visit those who are under the doom of death, to inter- 
rogate and cross-examine them in a searching manner, and to 
publish the result of his investigations in the newspapers over 
his own sign manual. One conclusion, we notice, Mr. Spear 
always comes to —the object of his pity ought not to be hanged. 
He is either too bright or too dull, too good or too bad, for the 
gallows. In the course of these conversations, the prisoner 
always contrives to convince Mr. Spear either that he is innocent, 
or idiotic, or repentant. And, upon the strength of these convic- 
tions, Mr. Spear always goes to the Governor and Council, and 
insists upon a commutation or remission of the sentence, and 
almost always without effect. 

‘For our own part, we do not value Mr. Spear’s colloquies 
very much, nor do we think that they afford any reasonable foun- 
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dation for executive action. Ina man under sentence of death, 
the predominating passion is desire of escape. Every thing is 
subject to this, and over his poor and puny hope the wretched 
being is forever brooding. Whatever touches him upon this point 
touches him nearly; to every thing else he is stupid and indif- 
ferent. ‘To secure freedom, upon the very threshold of the scaf- 
fold, the unhappy creature will falsify and prevaricate, will profess 
what he does not feel, and strive, by a little miserable flattery of 
the opinions of those around him, to secure their interest. It is 
all a very sad and mortifying piece of business; mortifying to 
human pride, and a scandal to human nature. It seems to us 
that the treatment of a man in this most unnatural situation 
should be carefully considered; that his terrible position should 
be clearly set before him in the light of religious truth; and that 
he should be saved from the interference of intermeddlers and the 
impertinent contact of philanthropists by trade. It is bad enough 
for those who expect to live out their alloted years, to have their 
time wasted and their patience exhausted by the humdrum pros- 
ing of crotchety reformers; and it is a sheer imposition upon an 
unfortunate man t6 let loose upon him in his condemned cell a 
curious inquisitor, who notes down his language and his length, 
his voice and his vices, his history and his hair, and prints the 
memoranda in the newspapers. 

‘We have before us Mr. Spear’s account of his interview with 
Casey, who is to be hung in May for the murder of Mr. Taylor 
and his wife in Natick, and it is a curious illustration of what we 
have above stated. To the queries —‘‘ Do you want any thing 
done for you?” —*‘* Do you not know that your time is at hand?” 
the prisoner only gave a sullen reply, “I don’t know any thing 
about it.” As soon as opportunity presents itself, he asserts that 
he is guiltless of the murder. When asked which he would 
prefer, to be hung or to be imprisoned for life, he immediately 
becomes brighter and more attentive, and inquires whether he 
would be pardoned if consigned to a life-imprisonment ; and, being 
assured that he would not, he immediately answers, ‘Then I 
would rather be hung;” upon which Mr. Spear, who is opposed 
to the death-penalty, writes down poor Casey “an idiot’ and 
‘“‘a brute,” and triumphantly asks if the Governor will order the 
execution of a non compos mentis. We certainly can see no evi- 
dence of mental imbecility in the replies of Casey. When asked 
uninteresting questions, he is sullen: when interrogated upon 
what interests him, he answers promptly and pertinently. Those 
who agree with Mr. Spear in his ideas of capital punishment, say 
the same thing that Casey did, and declare perpetual incarcera- 
tion to be a more terrible punishment than death. Mr. Spear 
does not consider it any token of idiocy or brutality, when he 
hears these opinions expressed by his fellow-reformers: why 
does he regard them so differently when coming from one who 
speaks from personal knowledge and experience ? 
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‘ Without pretending to judge Mr. Spear’s motives, we do thiffk 
it a very cruel and ungenerous thing to awaken in the bosom of 
this poor creature hopes which must be ultimately blasted. Why 
should the great business which is now before him be interrupted 
thus? The day of his departure is at hand; there is no earthly 
power that can help him, and why should he be called from the con- 
templation of eternity to talk with Mr. Charles Spear? If he has 
sternly made up his mind to die, as die he must, why should any- 
body be permitted to talk with him about the chances of reprieve 
or remission? He may wish to be deceived; but is it generous 
or manly to deceive him? If we do Mr. Spear any injustice, we 
most heartily ask his pardon; but it certainly seems to us that a 
little ghostly advice in his character of clergyman would be vastly 
better than his cross-examinations as “ the prisoner’s friend.’’’ 


The article scarcely deserves a reply from our hands. 
The editor says we always come to one conclusion, which 
is, that ‘the object of our pity ought not to be hanged.’ We 
can only say that he will find many others who have 
come to the same conclusion. We need only instance 
Edward Livingston, Dr. Rush, Montesquieu, Dr. Johnson, 
Blackstone, Beccaria, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, Chil- 
lingworth, Goldsmith, Franklin, Howard, Fox, Pitt, Wil- 
berforce, Romilly, and even Him, above them all, who 
‘came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 

But, really, we do not see why we should be vilified for 
our kindness in behalf of Casey. We do not excuse his 
crime. We do not ask that he should go at large. We 
went over to the State Prison as a friend to look into his 
case. Does not the editor know, that Mr. Butler, his coun- 
sel, as well as the chaplain, both agree that he is not a fit 
subject for the gallows? Both these men declared them- 
selves to be in favor of Capital Punishment, but thought it 
would be a disgrace to hang a man who could not realize 
his situation, or, as they believed, could not well compre- 
hend the difference between right and wrong. 

We do not know what may be the result of our plea 
before the Governor; but, if Casey is executed, we wash our 
hands clear of his death. We have been his friend without 
hope of fee or reward, and we are not ashamed to own 
it before the world; and we do not envy the heart or the 
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head of the man who can abuse us for saying a kind word 
in behalf of a fellow-being who stands, as it were, on the 
brink of eternity. . 

We suppose this matter may be partly explained. We 
have understood that Ex-Governor Clifford, who resides in 
New Bedford, may have had some hand in the article. We 
well remember his unkind reply, when he was the Execu- 
tive, in relation to Clough, who has since been executed. 
If we are wrong in our view of Governor Clifford, we will 
gladly retract at any time. We leave this whole matter 
now. What may be the fate of Casey, or of the remaining 
four now under sentence of death, we do not know. We 
only know that we shall not cease to labor to overthrow 
the gallows, and to show at all proper times that ‘ the object 
of our pity ought not to be hanged!’* 


- 


CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. 


In 1637 it was customary in Boston to hold meetings to con- 
sider the sermon of the previous Sunday, and argue the doctrinal 
points. Females were not allowed to participate in the discus- 
sions; but Anne Hutchinson, a strong-minded married woman, 
determined that she would no longer be debarred from joining in 
the debates. As the Scripture enjoins the ‘elder women to teach 
the younger,’ she established separate female assemblies. She 
was called the Nonesuch, and her feminine gatherings were styled 
Gossipings, — a word .before that time of respectable import, but 
from thence consigned to contempt and ridicule. She was cor- 
dially esteemeed by John Cotton and Governor Vane, and became 
the leader of a sect. She was banished from Massachusetts, went 
to Rhode Island, and was finally killed by the Indians. Her 
followers were guilty of the grossest vices and immoralities. 

From 1634 to 1644, the Council and Freemen of Massachusetts 
assembled together, forming the General Court. Afterward the 
Governor and Council assembled apart from the Freemen, making 
two branches of the legislature. 








* Since the above was written, the executive has ordered the execution 
of Casey, to take place on Friday, Sept. 29, within the walls of the prison at 
East Cambridge. 
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In Massachusetts, Jesuits and Romish priests were banished, 
and the importation of ‘that cursed sect,’ Quakers, prohibited. 
On the Sabbath all persons were forbidden to run or walk, ‘ ex- 
cept reverently to and from church,’ or to profane the day by 
sweeping their houses, cooking, or shaving. . Mothers were com- 
manded not to kiss their children on that ‘ sacred day,’ and a fine 
was imposed on any one ‘ observing any such day as Christmas.’ 

In 1646, any person who kissed a person in the street, even as 
an honest salute, was flogged; and this punishment was inflicted 
as late as the middle of the eighteenth century. No man was 
allowed to keep a tavern, unless he was of good character and 
competent estate. In 1638 there were but two licensed inns in 
Boston. When a stranger entered an inn, an officer followed; 
and, if he called for more grog than the officer thought he could 
bear, it was forbidden, and a less quantity administered. All 
persons were required to dress according to their fortune, or be 
fined by the Grand Jury. Women were fined for cutting their 
hair like a man, or having it hang loosely over the face. Idleness, 
lying, swearing, and drunkenness, were punished by whipping, 
the stocks, &c. Young women were required to spin as much as 
the selectmen prescribed, or be fined. Any person ‘courting a 
maid without her parent’s counsel’ was fined and imprisoned. A 
very few persons had the title of Mr., and fewer that of Esquire. 
The usual appellations were ‘Goodman’ and ‘ Goodwife.’ Asso- 
ciations were formed and sanctioned by law, to suppress drinking 
healths, wearing long hair and periwigs. It was recorded that 
brewing was prohibited on Saturday, because the beer would work 
on Sunday. 

The first three children baptized in Boston were Joy, Recom- 
pence, and Pity; and the following baptismal names were very 
common: Faith, Hope, Charity, Deliverance, Dependence, Pre- 
served, Content, Prudence, Patience, Thankful, Hate-evil, Hold- 
fast, and the like. 

In 1642, some Puritan preachers visited Virginia, and were 
ordered to leave, forthwith, by a proclamation of Gov. Berkeley. 

In 1643, the colonies of New Plymouth, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven, entered into a League of ‘ perpetual 
confidence, offensive and defensive,’ under the title of ‘The 
United Colonies of New England.’ 

In 1644, a mint was created for coining silver money in Bos- 
ton, by Provincial authority. Maryland is the only other colony 
that ever coined money. 

In 1651, the Baptists first made their appearance in Massachu- 
setts led by Obadiah Holmes. They were charged with gross 
immoralities, adjudged a nuisance, and banished from the Pro- 
vince. The President of Harvard College embraced the new 
tenets, and was dismissed. 
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CLOSE OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


Tus work commenced in the year 1845, and was continued three years 
as a weekly. In endeavoring to establish a work expressly devoted to 
Prison Discipline, we have encountered many difficulties. We believe no 
one has ever attempted to sustain a periodical of this kind. Few persons 
know any thing of the difficulties that attend the establishment of a peri- 
odical, and more especially one that encounters the prejudices of a large 
portion of the community. The work is great. There are agents to be 
appointed; addresses to be delivered; prisons to be visited; Discharged 
Convicts to be provided for; a correspondence to be kept up, both in this 
country and with the Old World ; families to be visited who have friends 
or relatives in prison; tracts to be prepared ; conversations to be held on 
the subject of Crime and its remedies. In the midst of these labors, we 
are necessarily obliged to seek aid, both in collecting bills, in procuring 
new subscribers, and in soliciting donations. In short, we aim to meet 
every responsibility connected with a work of this kind. We do ask, 
therefore, the continued assistance of our friends, as we believe that we 
could enter upon no higher work than that of the Prevention of Crime 
and the Reformation of the Offender. We have aimed to give a work 
of the highest character. We have now every facility for our labor, 
and by a little more help the work will be permanently established. We 
shall go forward, and we believe our next volume will be more acceptable 
than ever. We hope to adorn it with a few engravings. We now close 
our present labor, commending this great cause to a Beneficent Provi- 
dence, who has thus far kindly watched over it, and who will ever aid 
those who sincerely desire to do good. 
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